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worthy error. The areas of circles are proportional to the squares 

of their diameters. Hence (6.7) 2 + (6.2)2=44.89—38.33=83.33 

for the common carotid and subclavian. Again (4.o) 2 + (3-5) 2 

=16.0+12.25=28.25 for the internal carotid and vertebral. This 

gives as the ratio or almost exactly one-third instead of three- 

83-33 

fifths as stated in the quotation (and which he evidently obtained by 

simple addition of diameters ( 4 -°T.+ 5 )—_ 7 j 'j Besides this he ignores 

(6.7 + 6.2) 129 J . 

entirely the aorta beyond the subclavians. Hence his estimate is 
doubly and enormously in error. 

Perhaps the statements here called in question are of little import¬ 
ance anyhow,—but if worth making at all, would it not be better to 
have them nearer the fact? 

The type is clear though rather small, the figures (210 in num¬ 
ber) are well executed, the whole work compendious. It is without 
doubt one of the books that will sell well, and will prove very useful. 
The index does not do full justice to the contents of the volume. 

William Browning. 


Diseases of the Kidnevs and Bladder. A Text-book for Students. 
By W. F. McNutt, M. D., M. R. C. S., Ed., J. R. C. P., Ed., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, University 
of California, etc. Pages 1-242. Eighteen illustrations. Octavo. 
Philadelphia : J. 15 . Lippincott & Co., 1892. 

This volume is based upon notes of lectures, some of which have 
been revised and elaborated by the author, delivered to the medical 
students of the University of California. It is divided into five 
sections: Section I, twenty-three pages, reviews the anatomy and 
physiology of the kidneys, and includes a description of their anoma¬ 
lies of form, number and position. Section II, one hundred and one 
pages, is devoted to diseases of the kidneys. Section III, thirty-six 
pages, embraces diseases of the pelvis (of kidney). Section IV, forty- 
two pages, is occupied with the discussion of diseases of the bladder. 
Section V, twenty-one pages, is given up to the consideration of 
diabetes—mellitus and insipidus. 
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These subjects are considered from the standpoint of the 
physician, as distinguished from the surgeon, though there is a 
chapter upon the “ Surgery of the Kidneys,” in which the indica¬ 
tions and directions in detail are given for the performance of aspira¬ 
tion, nephorrhaphy, nephrotomy, nephro-lithotomy and nephrectomy ; 
the treatment of diseases of the bladder that call for operative inter¬ 
ference, however, is dismissed with the simple statement of the fact. 

The author is a medical professor, and the book is made up of 
lectures delivered to medical students, to whom exclusively it is 
addressed. Apart from its intrinsic qualities, therefore, it has an 
interest for the profession as exemplifying the instruction afforded by 
the didactic lectures which occupy so much of the student’s time 
during the school year. The average student attends these lectures 
religiously, and takes notes industriously ; indeed, in some cases, the 
note-book is all the text-book he has. Necessarily fragmentary and 
incomplete, it is relied upon, nevertheless, to supply the information 
that will enable him to pass his examination. The notes upon which 
the text-book under consideration is founded are infinitely better 
than the student can take for himself, and they have been revised 
and elaborated to some extent by the author, but they exhibit the 
fault, apparently inseparable from the method, of teaching the 
practice of the individual as the practice of medicine, or, at least, of 
giving it undue prominence. While it is perhaps inherently impos- 
sible to teach this subject (Practice) with the precision that belongs 
to purely scientific instruction, it is probable that there is little if any 
essential difference in the methods employed in actual practice by 
men of equal ability and accompli.hment, and the nearer medicine 
approaches to a science, the greater the uniformity in this respect will 
be—a consummation devoutly to be wished—and to which the text¬ 
book should contribute by pointing out the indications and the 
different ways in which they may be met; instructing the student also 
that the choice between methods equally scientific must be determined 
by the circumstances in each case. The text-book, therefore, should 
be impersonal. It is not a proper vehicle for the expression of 
individual views, whether of theory or of practice, however valuable 
in themseves they may be. The propriety of addressing a book of 
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this sort to students, as forming a separate and distinct class of 
readers, is questionable. Undoubtedly in what may be called the 
fundamental sciences—fundamental as related to the study of medi¬ 
cine—there is place for a “student’s series,” but a work upon 
practice that is not adapted to the needs of the practitioner is not 
suitable for the student, the student of to-day being the practitioner 
of to-morrow. Indeed, in this department of medical literature, the 
abridged edition, that which touches only upon salient points, or 
what the author regards as such, serves a more useful purpose in the 
hands of the practitioner, who is able to note and supply omissions 
out of the knowledge that conies of wider reading and from experi¬ 
ence, than in those of the student who knows only what his book tells 
him. “An Elementary Practice of Medicine” would be pre¬ 
posterous. 

These general remarks have been suggested rather by the manner 
than by the matter of Dr. NcNutt’s volume. The author has suc¬ 
ceeded in his endeavor to present the subjects of which it treats at 
once clearly and concisely; moreover, it may be said that he is a safe 
guide to follow—for those who prefer to trust rather to the beaten 
path than to a knowledge of the country—though it affords them 
wider range and broader views. 

Endeavor is made to avoid the confusion that arises in the mind 
of the student by reason of the clumsy nomenclature of diseases of 
the kidneys by the use of terms that at once suggest the part of the 
organs chiefly, or primarily, involved ; for practical purposes they are 
regarded as consisting, anatomically, of (1) Uriniferous tubules; (2) 
intertubular (interstitial) tissue ; (3) blood-vessels with thin Malpi¬ 
ghian tufts, and the inflammatory diseases to which they are subject 
are named accordingly —Tubular Nephritis, (a) acute, ( b) subacute, 
(e) chronic; Intertubular Nephritis; Degenerations (amyloid, etc.)— 
which always begin in the blood-vessels,—and Nephritis in which all 
the tissues are affected. Each disease is considered with reference to 
its etiology, pathology, symptoms, and treatment. Under the last 
head, the author’s own methods are described especially and with con¬ 
siderable detail, being illustrated in many instances by the prescrip¬ 
tions that he is in the habit of employing. 
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A chapter is devoted to the urine; its chemical composition and 
urinary sediments. One might naturally expect to find directions for 
making chemical and microscopical examination of this product, but 
only two tests—both for albumen—are mentioned, the reader being 
referred to special works on Urinary Analysis for further information 
upon the subject. It is to be regretted that greater prominence has 
not been given to the consideration of “ Nephritis without Albu¬ 
minuria.” Such cases are by no means infrequent; indeed, it is be¬ 
lieved that they would become common if generally recognized. On 
the other hand, the necessity of making repeated examinations of the 
urine before deciding as to the existence of chronic albuminurea is 
not sufficiently insisted upon. 

The points in the differential diagnosis of the affections included 
under the term “Bright’s Disease” are clearly set forth, and the 
treatment appropriate to each as clearly defined, The author believes 
in treating Bright’s Disease, and his book is calculated to inspire the 
same belief in others. The results of treatment in his hands have 
been such as to fully justify his faith in the efficacy of remedial 
measures, warranting the assertion that “ more than fifty per cent, of 
such cases (tubular nephritis) end in recovery.” It would be better 
for patients if the profession generally shared his views in this direc¬ 
tion. The physician who would rather be mistaken in his treatment 
than in his prognosis need tell his patients only that they have 
“ Bright’s Disease ”—they will make a prognosis for themselves ; it 
certainly is not enough to warn them against drinking beer and get¬ 
ting their feet wet, reserving positive treatment for the complications 
—which are pretty sure to arise under such management. Among the 
drugs in which the author expresses especial confidence are arsenic, 
mercury, iron and sulphur. Commenting upon the value of a mixture 
containing arsenic, iron, and mercury, he remarks that “ the addition 
of arsenic and mercury (bi-chloride) prevents the decomposition of 
food in the alimentary canal, and the offensive odor of the evacua¬ 
tions.” It is not presumed that this is the only influence attributed 
to the action of these agents, though such is the inference that the 
student is likely to draw from the text. The use of the carbonate of 
iron among other ferruginous preparations, in combination with other 
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agents, is advised, but the reader is left in doubt whether the sacchar- 
ated carbonate, or Vallet’s mass, is meant; one prescription given calls 
for half-an-ounce ferri carbonate to a four-ounce mixture, (seven and a 
half grains at a dose), another divides one drachm ot it into thirty 
capsules (two grains at a dose). In the following formula a typograph¬ 
ical error is manifest : 

U—Potassii Acetatis,.q vj—g vi:,. 

Spts. CEtheris Nitrosi,.5 iv. 

Tinct. Hyosyami,.5 i. 

Syr. Codii, 1 .g i. 

Aquae Chloroform!,.. au. z i. 

M. sig. 3 i every two hours. 

In this formula, it is impossible to say whether “ad.” appears by 
mistake for “ aa” or whether there is a misprint of the quantity of 
chloroform water desired. 

Frequent and enthusiastic reference is made to the mineral 
springs of California, which are found in great number and variety. 

As has been said, diseases of the bladder are considered in their 
medical aspects only and with reference to their management by the 
“ family physician.” Some of them are hardly more than mentioned : 
for example, only a page is given to “ Stone in the Bladder,” which, 
of course, is regarded as a surgical disease altogether, and, therefore, 
without the province of this volume. The physician, however, 
should be competent to ‘‘sound ” the bladder, and one might reason¬ 
ably expect to find the necessary instructions in a work of this kind ; 
where else, indeed, shall the student look for them ? The same 
remark may be made as to directions for washing out the bladder. 
The danger in certain conditions of suddenly emptying a distended 
bladder is not adverted to. In view of its character, and of the 
purpose the book is designed to serve, the assumption of a knowledge 
of ways and means on the part of the reader is wholly gratuitous. 
Naturally within the limitations indicated, cystitis receives the largest 
share ol attention. Excellent rules are laid down for what may be 
termed the systemic treatment of the disease, but local measures are 
not given the prominence to which their importance entitles them. 

1 (Another typographical error—the genitive ends in ce.) 
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No mention is made of operations for securing thorough drainage of 
the bladder in cases of obstinate cystitis in the male. 

Although, for convenience sake, diabetes is often grouped with 
diseases of the urinary organs in medical treatises, it does not 
properly belong among them; if it were desirable to make it the 
subject of a section in this book, its title should have been supple¬ 
mented accordingly. 

A special word of commendation should be given the publishers. 
The book is well bound, and the clear and legible type, the heavy 
paper, the wide-margined pages—these are attractive features that 
will not fail of due appreciation. 


D. R. Brown. 



